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was very rude, that he talked more for victory than for truth
that his taste for port wine with capillaire in it was very oddf
that Boswell was impertinent, that it was foolish in Mrs.
Thrale to marry the music-master ;  and so forth.

We cannot speak more favourably of the manner in which
the notes are written than of the matter of which they consist.
We find in every page words used in wrong senses, and con-
structions which violate the plainest rules of grammar. We
have the vulgarism of " mutual friend," for " common friend."
We have "fallacy" used as synonymous with "falsehood."
We have many such inextricable labyrinths of pronouns as
that which follows : " Lord Erskine was fond of this anecdote ;
he told it to the editor the first time that he had the honour
of being in his company." Lastly, we have a plentiful supply
of sentences resembling those which we subjoin. " Markland,
who, with Jortin and Thirlby, Johnson calls three contem-
poraries of great eminence." 1 " Warburton himself did not
feel, as Mr. Boswell was disposed to think he did, kindly or
gratefully of Johnson." 2 "It was him that Horace Walpole
called a man who never made a bad figure but as an author."3
One or two of these solecisms should perhaps be attributed
to the printer, who has certainly done his best to fill both the
text and the notes with all sorts of blunders. In truth, he
and the editor have between them made the book so bad,
that we do not well see how it could have been worse.

When we turn from the commentary of Mr. Croker to the
work of our old friend Boswell, we find it not only worse printed
than in any other edition with which we are acquainted, but
mangled in the most wanton manner. Much that Boswell
inserted in his narrative is, without the shadow of a reason,
degraded to the appendix. The editor has also taken upon
himself to alter or omit passages which he considers as indecor-
ous. This prudery is quite unintelligible to us. There is
nothing immoral in BoswelTs book, nothing which tends to
inflame the passions. He sometimes uses plain words. But
if this be a taint which requires expurgation, it would be desir-
able to begin by expurgating the morning and evening lessons.
The delicate office which Mr. Croker has undertaken he has
performed in the most capricious manner. One strong, old-
fashioned, English word, familiar to all who read their Bibles,

1 IV. 377.                2 IV. 415.                3 II. 461.